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*Mr. EXTRA TRACTION gets his 
name from the Extra Traction Bar 
Length on Every FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRE 








HIS is the time of the year when 

wet, slippery fields require the 
utmost in traction. It takes something 
“extra” in a tractor tire to provide this 
necessary additional traction. And it’s 
the “‘extras” in Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires that enable them to out-pull, out- 
clean and out-wear any other tractor 
tires made. Consider these facts: 


Extra Values That 
Provide Extra Traction 

You get up to 215 extra inches of 
traction bar length per tractor — a 
powerful, sturdy backbone in the 
center of the Ground Grip tread. This 
avoids costly traction leaks common 
to broken bar treads. That’s why the 
patented Triple-braced Tread provides 
greater traction and uses less fuel. 


Extra Values That 

Provide Better Cleaning 
The spaces between Firestone 

Triple-braced bars are wide and 
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GROUND GRIP TIRES 


Give You a POWERFUL BACKBONE 


in the TRACTION ZONE... 
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LUIS Bl Ue Lie te), 3 
IN THIS TRACTION ZONE 
WHERE THE MAIN PULLING 
JOB IS ACTUALLY DONE” 


extend past the center of the tread. 
Dirt and trash are automatically 
forced out at each revolution of the 
wheel. There are no broken end 
bars to clog with trash and mud, 
causing slippage and loss of power. 
That’s why the Firestone Ground 
Grip tread is the best cleaning, most 
efficient traction tread. 


Extra Values That 
Provide Longer Wear 

Unbraced traction bars bend, 
wobble, wipe and in some cases tear 
off. Even the heaviest going cannot 
bend Firestone Triple-braced traction 
bars. That’s why they retain their 
sharp biting edges providing longer 
wear. And the new weather-proof, 
wear-resistingVitamic rubber protects 
against sun and barnyard acids. 


When you buy a new tractor or 
changeover your present steel-wheel 
tractor, be sure you get Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires. 


MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE 


GROUND GRIP 


TIRES THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, 
Copyright, 1941, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 


Up to 215 EXTRA INCHES of Traction Bar Length 
Per Tractor Prevents Traction Leaks and Gives 
You EXTRA TRACTION Where it Counts Most ! 1 
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Old Dobbin laughs every time 
he hears anyone say, “An 
open center gives a better bite” 


INCREASE YOUR FARM PROFITS, 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
OF IMPORTANT FACTS TODAY! 


PON 01645.6:9440460555406400 wh e0Cs 000s 
R. F. D. or Strvet Number.......cecccece 
DNR 666 a | 
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The Cornell Countryman 


Founded 1903 Incorporated 1914 
Member of the Agricultural College Magazines, 
Associated 

Published Monthly front October to June by students 
in the New York State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics at Cornell University. Entered as 
Second Class matter at the Post Office, Ithaca, New 
York. Printed by Norton Printing Co. The sub- 
scription rate is one dollar a year or three years for 
two dollars; single copies 15 cents. 


W. D. McMILLAN ’24, President, Board of Directors 




















ARE YOU PREPARED? 


To wish your friends a 


Merry Christmas 


ann a 


: Happu New Year 


Marie CALL ’42 


Marcret M. Lucna '42 | ae .-....Editors-in-Chief 


Personal Christmas Cards 


MArJoriE HEIT °43 ........ secvestpsesdtssasnsseauasnss c-sl COCULE EGMOE 
EpGArR SCHOLNIK 743 ...........................Campus Countryman | 50 for $1 .00 and up 
PO aos cats Saad sxsccncaraaesten Former Student Notes | 
TI HMR OND 5c as ee tec Alumni Editor | 
Helen Couch 44 Barbara Hall ’43 | ORDER NOW 
Warner Durfee 43 Mary Jerome '44 | 
George Fisk 44 Mary Strok °43 


| PAY WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


BUSINESS STAFF 
Maree TIGaGm 02) mini ccacc occ cecccnee ....._Business Manager 


PORN NIORAY “4G oso cssccsssesiseccsccss es Circulation Manager 
Gordon Jones °43 Helen Fulkerson °43 






















You'll enjoy trading at the 
TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
SHOP x 


Open Until 8:30 p.m. Est. 1903 Evan J. Morris, Pron. 






Lloyd Putnam ’44 Paul Barrett ’44 








Plant Bearing Age 
Fruit Trees 


3 Yr. 7-8 ft. Tall, 1 in. and up in diameter 
$1.25 Each 10 Assorted $10.00 


} 










—Vorton {Printing Co, 


Beauty, Northern Spy, Red Delicious, R. I. 


APPLES—Baldwin, Corltand, McIntosh, Red, Rome | 
| 

Greening. | 

| 

| 


PEARS—Bartlett, Clapps Favorite, Kieffer. 
Order from this Ad — Shipment by Express 






“Where Service is a Habit” 
DWARF FRUIT TREES | 


Now is the time to plant Dwarf Apple and Pear 


trees—Cherry, Plum, Quince Trees—Roses—Shrubs 
>> <«<¢ 


Complete Money Back Guarantee 


General Catalogue Sent Free On Request 


Kelly Brothers Nurseries 
151 Maple St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Represented at Cornell by 


William F. Kelly, Jr. ‘43 
Eloise L. Kelly ‘44 





317 E. State St. Phone 0451 













































The Bigger the Better 
or 
The Date with a Question Mark 


HE FOLKS at the New York State Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics, who act as hosts to the farmers and 
homemakers of New York State each February, always 

feel a little better each year, if the attendance reaches a new 
high record. 


Old Man Weather has a lot to do with the attendance; but 
not so much as twenty-ood years ago when roads were not so 
good, and when snow and ice hazards were not dealt with as 
effectively. 

Another Hazard 


This year, there’s another hazard, and that is the doubt that 
exists as to the exact dates of the event. Heretofore the week was 
set a year or so in advance; in 1942, the annual gathering was 
scheduled for February 9 to 14, 1942. But the national emer- 
gency has made some persons think that Cornell might close 
earlier next spring, to allow the students to go into farming and 
industrial enterprises. 


If the change is made, if holidays and vacation periods are 
cancelled or curtailed, Farm and Home Week may be put ahead. 
Under any circumstances it will not be earlier than the First of 
February, nor will it end later than the Fourteenth. 


Momentous Times 


So, if you wish to help give next February's Farm and Home 
Week a new attendance record, just reserve the whole first half 
of February for a chance to learn about the places that food and 
farming must take in momentous times to come. 


Of course, as soon as the date is definitely settled, your local 
paper, as well as this page in the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, will 
tell you all about it. But whatever the date, make up your own 
mind to attend. 


Cornell’s Farm and Home Week 


whenever i 





Written by Liberty Hyde Bailey in 1922, and illustrated 
by Albert Force ’22 now living in Forest Home. 
The Thankful Heart” is as timely today as it was 
in the November 1922 issue of the Countryman .... 4 


East met West this summer and enjoyed it, according 
to John Meloney in “Western Summer” 


Lieutenant Ralph Eastwood, grad student in Ag Ee 
last year, takes us behind the scenes in the “Army 
ERIN NNN oy acai r6 5 rai ada vs era Riese oie brain aro ee wails 6 


This Month 










George Fisk ’44 thinks “It’s No Disgrace” to be a farmer 8 


A Live Wire Raises a Thanksgiving Dinner in “Turkey 
Treats “ANG TOMER os caciescnceessaawwe dewsewes 14 

“TIT Remember” says Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. telling of 
COCHIN TR TOD vais ar hres ee aindewwccnteaeladeetmes 17 


Betsy Kandiko cheers “Rah, Rah, Rah” for Cornell 
SUI AMAA sR RNNN raes at anak coca ora hen Stra Ga eee se ote 18 








CAN'T WE TAKE IT? 

The June, 1917, issue of the Cornell Countryman, pub- 
lished a list of more than seven hundred boys from the 
College of Agriculture who had been given leave from 
school to do war work, whether to actually “going across” 
to do some of the more prosaic but none-the-less important 
tasks here at home. These boys and hundreds of others 
like them in other colleges of the University had volun- 
teered to leave school, friends, and activities that meant 
a great deal to them, to give time and effort to something 
that was bigger than their personal ambitions. They called 
it “‘making the world safe for democracy” then. 

Now we're calling it ‘national defense.” But what a 
difference in attitudes! The fact that a fellow may miss 
a crew race, now means to him than the fact that his 
country needs him more than ever before, to work on de- 
fense industries, of which agriculture is the most prom- 
inent. He forgets the privation and fatigue that millions 
of others are undergoing, and thinks only of his insigni- 
ficant plaint of a “too long stretch between Christmas and 
June.” 

Are college students privileged characters that they 
can continue their lives in the normal way when all the 
rest of the world is out of kilter? Why shouldn’t we be 
able to take our share of hardships? We admit that it 
will be hard to change the college schedule so that we will 
leave school two weeks earlier in June, but those two weeks 
are precious! Labor is scarce and farm labor especially 
is at a premium. Those two weeks for even the few hun- 
dred boys affected, are worth the inconveniences made by 
a shorter term. 

No one thinks that the proposed change is the easiest 


way out. It will work hardships on everyone. The 
members of the faculty will find it difficult to change their 
plans, but they are willing. We are calling on the stu- 
dents of the University to show that they are willing to 
cooperate, that they can take it! 


They Also Serve... 

Forty-nine years ago, the College of Agriculture opened 
its dcors to 48 winter short-course students. Young and 
old, of many nationalities and creeds, they came, with one 
thing in common—a love of the land and a desire for 
scientific knowledge concerning its care. 

Twenty-nine years ago, and twenty years after that 
first venture, the Coilege of Agriculture welcomed 572 
short-course students seeking the same knowledge those 
original 48 had come in search of. 

Last week, the State College greeted 43 “‘short-horns,” 
an all-time iow in registration. Does this indicate a 
lessened leve of the land, or a scoffing at scientific knowl- 
edge? No, the Countryman sees it as an indication that 
rural America is sensitive to its needs—that rural America 
places these needs above personal desires. The “short- 
horns” who have not been able to register this year are 
those who were needed in other ways—in defense indus- 
tries, on neighboring farms, at home. 

The Countryman joins the rest of the College in wel- 
coming the 43 who are to be with us the next few months. 
The Countryman is glad that they could come. But the 
Countryman also salutes those who wanted to come and 
could not. They, too, serve. 

—M. L. 






















ULL of pride are we in our abounding crops. We 
are almost boastful that we can produce so 
great quantity, and that the nation can inven- ~~ 

tory so much wealth thereby. It is good to see the 

granaries full, the bins bursting, the storehouses 

laden and the barns packed to the beams. We 

read the figures with much satisfaction. We 

attain to mastery and we express our power. 

It is our high ambition to make every new 
year more productive than the old. 


we Yet, in the end, that people will conquer and 
i that industry will survive that puts the most 
art and feeling into its efforts and its prod- 
ucts, and the mechanical quantity-produc- 
tion, no matter how honest and “efficient”, 
will fall into subordinate place. The 
quality of the product is verily more im- 
portant than its quantity, because it ex- 
presses the soul of the producer; and even 
in a commercial age, the spirit will hold 
the leadership. To be keen in the appre- 
ciation of the beauty in the product is to 
exercise the highest privilege of any 
craftsman, whether farmer or artisan; 
ond if one sees the beauty, one perforce is 
; Se 5 thankful. 


To be thankful for the products of the year, 
therefore, is not merely a courteous and pious de- 
meanor: it is a necessary result of satisfactory liv- 
ing. In these bountiful days we do not need to re- 
turn thanks because we have not starved; we need to 
be thankful that we have known the joy of the earth and 
that we have seen the miracles come out of it, that we 
have been filled with the beauty. Let us, then, in due 
decorum appraise the beauty in an apple, the perfection 
in an animal, the harmony in the products of the land. We 
cannot do less than this. We may wish that all men shall 
similarly be blessed. Our hearts may be full of thanksgiv- 
ing and prayer. 


Liberty Hyde Bailey. 


a 
ALBERT Ponce 1922 
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Western Summer 


HE catalogue of the New York 
7. State College of Agriculture 

says, “All men students must 
satisfy the farm-practice requirement 
before the beginning of the senior 
year. This requirement is the equiva- 
lent of a year or more of farm work.” 
That statement buzzed through my 
head all winter. When the university 
sent notice that I was admitted the 
situation had really caught up to me. 


For three summers I had worked for 
at least a month on three dairy farms 
in Delaware Co., New York, as a hired 
man. That took care of three and 
a half months, but now I had to get 
back into the hayfield. All I could 
think of was heat, dust, sweat, horses, 
and so on, but then I decided to take 
action on an idea. Why not go West? 

I did this very thing! Yes, I just 
packed my knapsack, took about eighty 
dollars and went West. For a few 
days I worked on a beef cattle ranch. 
For a couple of weeks I raked hay 
on a sheep ranch, but for most of the 
summer I was just plain “hired man” 
on a dairy farm. 

Just an ordinary dairy not unlike 
those in Delaware Co. It had a mixed 
herd of milk cows numbering eighteen 
in all. There was the inevitable flock 
of chickens and two hogs. At first 
glance I could have mistaken it for 
any New York farm. 

However, I knew better than this 
after having hitch-hiked four hun- 
dred miles through northwestern Colo- 
rado to find work. Meeker, Colo., is 
not far from Utah, and the main vege- 
tation is purple sage. Pastures were 
dry, milk was falling off every day, 
and the hay was getting too ripe. We 
had to work like fury on those hot 
days! 

The day started at five-fifteen every 
morning when I got the cows. It 
was usually dark and cold because 
the elevation was over five thousand 
feet and the nights were always clear. 
By the time I had the cows, the boss 
and the old man living with the family 
were ready to milk. We sat on two- 
gallon oil cans and milked our string 
of cows in the corral. When the cow 


By John Meloney ’45 


walked away we walked after it. At 
first I thought it terribly crude, but 
now I am through milking in barns in 
the summer. No sir, not when you 
can watch the sun come up, breath 
fresh air, and milk at the same time. 
This done, we heard the call for break- 
fast; hot cakes, meat, and coffee. 

This little farm is twenty-six miles 
from the creamery, and on the way 
we pass only two inhabited houses. 
It was impossible to drive fifty-two 
miles every day to déliver milk and 
in this country it gets awfully hot. 
Therefore, we sold only the cream! 
That presented another’ problem. 
After chores we had to run all the 
milk through a separator and feed the 
skimmed milk to the hogs. The cream 
was kept and stirred once in a while 
so that it would not sour. It was 
delivered to Meeker three times a 
week when the mail truck made its 
rounds. 


ITH a stomach full of delicious 

grub I harnessed four horses 
every morning while the old man took 
the cows to the day pasture and set 
out to irrigate. During the day as I 
worked, the old man, seventy-three 
years old, was usually in sight some- 
where in the valley with his shovel, 
closing certain ditches and opening 
others. 

I left two horses for the boss. While 
he finished the chores around the 
house I rode one horse and led the 
other to the hay field, about three 
quarters of a mile distant. Then I 
hitched to the sulky rake, mowing 
machine, bull rake, or whatever was 
on the schedule for that morning. 
Most of all I liked the bull rake al- 
though I was deathly afraid that 
sometime I would run into an irriga- 
tion ditch and smash it. Well, I may 
as well tell the truth; I did. The 
bull rake is what we call a sweep 
rake in the East. It has several 
wooden teeth about eight feet long 
in front, and is driven down the length 
of the windrow so as to pick it up. 
Groups of the resulting stacks are 
left near the stockyards in each field. 
There are no barns and hay mows 


so on the less windy days all hands 
turn and and stack. 


The stacker horse is led at a fast 
walk. As it pulls up the long arm 
of the stacker the hay is thrown onto 
the pile. Usually when a load with 
thistles comes careening down on the 
pile it covers everything up, and then 
oaths issue from under the last load 
until the stacker men extricate them- 
selves. This is the hottest, dustiest 
work in the summer’s haying. There 
is also responsibility in the job be- 
cause the stack must not fall over 
when the first blizzard comes. As 
each stack is topped out, those men 
on top have to get down, and it is 
slippery near the edges of those thirty 
foot walis of hay. The answer is that 
they ride down on the arm of the 
stacker, in my opinion, a lot of fun! 


O THE work continued through the 

day throughout the haying season, 
and after supper there were always 
the same chores as in the morning. 
Nevertheless, we had our fun and ex- 
citement. I remember the day when 
one of the horses I was driving on 
the sulky rake stopped and danced a 
little. I was bewildered until I saw 
a rattlesnake in the windrow ahead! 
Usually when I was out walking I 
packed a revolver for this purpose, 
but this time I wasn’t out walking. On 
looking around for a stick or a stone 
I noticed the halter rope on one of 
the horses, and by using that I had 
no trouble killing the snake. How- 
ever, my story took a back seat when 
I got to the house that noon. I was 
told that the boss killed two in the 
kitchen before I came there to work. 


On Saturday nights we did chores 
early and went to town to a good 
wild shootin’ show. Most of the dead- 
beat cowboys jangled into the theatre, 
pulled off their somberos, and chewed 
tobacco, and peanuts, along with the 
kids. I never saw a good show in 
Meeker, although they do have some, 
but between the local color and the 
fact that there were people around, 
both the boss and I greatly enjoyed 
ourselves. 
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Army Remount Service 


HENEVER wars are fought 

in mountains, over deserts, 

and where roads are dreams 
of the future, the soldier will hear the 
whinny of his mount and know that 
he has a faithful servant and a ver- 
satile means of transportation 


During Wolrd War I the army found 
few horses well suited as mounts and 
had to buy inferior horses in large 
numbers to supply the needs of the 
American, and Allied Armies. By the 
end of the war nearly all the suitable 
horses had heen bought. 


For sanitary reasons, very few 
horses were returned from Europe 
after the armistice. Industrial mech- 
anization prevented an orderly re- 
stocking to counterbalance the war’s 
effect on Amevica’s horse population. 

I.. the years immediately following 
the war, army and civilian horsemen 
became alarmed by the permanent re- 
duction in both number and quality 
of horses on farms and ranches. By 
their mutual efforts the Army Horse 
Breeding Plan was promulgated and 
to the end that larger reserve of suit- 
able rounts be encouraged. tie plan 
becaine a law in 1920. 


The Remount Serivce has grown 
enormously since those early years. 
One who has watched America’s 
horses these past twenty years can- 
not gainsay that the vastly improved 
quality imparted by the Remount 
Breeding Plan has pretty thoroughly 
permeated the entire light horse pop- 
ulation. Numbers of suitable mounts 
have increased to a point where little 
difficulty was experienced in buying 
29,000 head of army remounts, of 
which 95 percent were geldings, dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. 


The army has seen fit to add the 
most complete field laboratory for the 
exclusive study of horse diseases to 
be found anywhere in America to the 
Quartermaster Remount Depot at 
Front Royal, Virginia. Its progress is 
being watched closely by both civilian 
and army horsemen because officers 
werking there have been assigned the 
task of trying to find the secrets of 
horse diseases of far-reaching conse- 
cuence to all horsemen. Likewise, a 
band of 55 broodmares is maintained 
ai each depot to inquire more deeply 
into horse breeding and its problems. 


As the Remount Service stands to- 
day there are seven Remount Areas 


By Lieutenant Ralph Eastwood 





and three Remount Depots in the 
United States. New York is a part of 
the Eastern Remount Area, with head- 
quarters at the Front Royal Quarter- 
master Depot. 


The functions of an area headquar- 
ters are to buy remounts for the army 
on the one hand and to popularize and 
provide remount stallions on_ the 
other. Incidental to these functions 
is the cheerful readiness to assist 
civic groups that are trying to in- 
crease interest in horses, and partic- 
ularly horses of the type desired as 
army remounts. 

The ideal service horse is to be 
found among horses of from one-half 
to three-quarters Thoroughbred breed- 
ing. He is 15-2 hands tall and weighs 
between 1050 and 1150 pounds. The 
ideal service horse must be sound; 
have a _ well-chiseled head upon a 
long, muscular neck; have sloping 
shoulders and pasterns; fairly prom- 
inent withers; medium length of back 
and coupling; long croup; wide, deep 
spring of rib; a wealth of clean bone; 
straight legs; excellent feet; and true 
action. He must be courageous, in- 
telligent, and docile. 


| i buying remount stallions the pur- 
chasing board seeks the ideal. The 
prospect’s pedigree is incidental, al- 
though only registered stallions are 
purchased. Thoroughbreds comprise 
about 95 percent of all the 700 of re- 
mount stallions now standing in the 
United States. The Thoroughbred 
comes so remarkably close to the Re- 
mount ideal in conformation, and per- 
formance—because of the breedes’ 
methods of selection during the past 
three centuries—that he has been 
selected as the backbone of the Army 
Remount Breeding Plan. 


Stallions are bought to be stood by 
remount agents-—farmers and ranch- 
ers. A stallion agent is almost as care- 
fully selected as is the stallion which 
he wishes to stand. There are far 
more applications for stallions than it 
is possible to fill. An applicant must 


be able to guarantee that 35 mares 
will be served each year. He must be 
a thoroughly reputable citizen and a 
good horseman. He must promise to 
care for the stallion well and to ad- 
here to breeding and management 
practices demanded by the Remount 
Service. In his turn he can expect to 
be issued a Remount stallion. Period- 
ically thereafter, and without pre- 
arrangement, he is visited. He is wel- 
come to act as agent throughout the 
time he remains in good stead. An 
agent who allows himself to become 
biacklisted is a wishful thinker in ever 
expecting to be reinstated. 


An agent may charge not more than 
$10 per service for each of not more 
than 35 services per year depending 
upon the age and condition of the 
stallion. It is felt that this nominal 
breeding fee will let the stallion pay 
his own way. 


Progeny of a Remount stallion may 
be sold anywhere, there being ab- 
solutely no contract between the agent 
and the army as to the disposition of 
the offspring. Purchasing boards do, 
however, make every effort to buy 
as many horses as possible in an 
agent’s neigborhood to further the 
policy of encouraging production of 
better horses and to encourage neigh- 
bors to avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of the Remount stallion. It is 
not the board’s policy to rationalize 
when purchasing Remount _ bred 
horses, but it is the army’s policy to 
try to build a large civilian reserve 
of horses that are useful to farmers 
and suitable for the service. 


Ideal remounts are seldom found. 
Buying boards adhere as closely to 
the ideal as possible, but must equi- 
voecate as circumstances demand. In 
order that the maximum of encourage- 
ment to horse breeding may be given, 
as many horses as possible are bought 
directly from farmers and ranchers. 
The breeders must prearrange to have 
enough horses at a given place to 
warrant the expense incurred by the 
army in sending a buying board to in- 
spect them. Horse dealers are patron- 
ized when the wholesale purchasing 
plan fails to furnish enough Remounts 
to fill the army’s needs. 


If a horse is suitable, one price is 
offered, and no other. Higgling is not 
practiced. The price offered is that 
which the buying board feels that 
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the horse is worth to the service, 
whether it be more or less than the 
owner wants. It is neither the policy 
to pay more than a horse is worth 
nor to take advantage of a seller’s 
underestimation of a horse. Since 
horses that are acceptable are of 
pretty uniform conformation, very 
little deviation from the average price 
of $165 per head is offered. 


As soon as a remount is purchased 
he is shipped to one of the three Re- 
mount Depots, for at least a sixty day 
processing period. AS many arrive 
sick, and all are likely to become sick 
soon after arrival, they spend at least 
thirty days in quarantine in charge 
of the Veterinary Corps. 


Three diseases that horses are al- 


most sure to get soon after being 
brought into a large herd for the 
first time are influenza, pneumonia, 
and strangles. It is much better to 


have each horse get sick and effect a 
recovery while on the depot than to 
have him become a casualty due to 
his not having partial immunity to 
these diseases before he is issued to 
line units. 


Horses out of quarantine are put 
in a maintenance area to be force fed 
in order that they will be in good flesh 
and healthy for whatever is to come. 
From the maintenance areas they go 
to training and issue areas for a 
fifteen day period. Each horse is given 
whatever schooling is needed to make 
him thoroughly amenable under sad- 
dle. At the end of the processing per- 
iod he is ready to go anywhere the 
flag flies, whether it be with the 
Army, National Guard, ROTC, Navy, 
or Marines. 


Off and On-Campus Girls Get 
Together 


Barnes Hall, South Room, is a scene 
of lively feminine chatter every day 
for two hours. The off-campus girls 
are getting together with those from 
the dormitories during lunch hour, 
from twelve until two. The girls bring 
their lunches, fix hot drinks in the 
kitchenette, and lounge in the easy 
chairs while mulling over the latest 
Lossip. 

The Off-Campus Luncheon Club, as 
the girls call themselves, is sponsor- 
ed by the C. U. R. W. Greta Wilcox, 
chairman of the club, is in charge of 
introducing girls to one another. 

This plan has been instituted with 
the aid of the Off-Campus Girl’s Com- 
mittee, which is working to help the 
girls living outside of the dormitories 
get acquainted with those on campus 
and with each other. 
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Miss True, Take A Bow 


A Colorado landscape oil painting, 
done by Miss Virginia True of the de- 
partment of household arts, has been 
selected as one of the best 300 out of 
8000 canvases submitted in the “Di- 
rection in American Painting” exhibit 
at the Carnegie Institute in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Because the war ruined all pros- 
pects of holding the annual Carnegie 
Institute International Exhibit, Hom- 
er St. Gaudens, director of the mus- 
eum, inaugurated this new exhibit 
showing modern trends in American 
art. Each American painter was al- 
lowed to submit only one canvas, and 
from the 8000 submitted 300 were 
chosen for the exhibit to be held from 
October 23 until December 15. 

While spending last summer at the 
Theatre Workshop in Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado, Miss True made 
sketches of the view looking down 
into the Yampa Valley surrounded by 
distant hills and overhanging dark 
clouds. She completed the canvas last 
winter and exhibited it at the Syra- 
cuse Museum of Fine Arts in April, 
before she submitted it in the national 
exhibition. 


Here And There 


The Cornell Nutrition Conference 
for Feed Manufacturers was _ held 
October 23, 24 and 25 in Warren Hall. 
There was a discussion of the recent 
developments in nutrition and their 
application to feeding practice. 

x *& * 

The Annual Mum Ball, sponsored 
by the Floriculture Club, was held re- 
cently in the Memorial Room of Wil- 
lard Straight Hall. A corsage was pre- 
sented to every girl and the couples 
danced to the music of Ted Howe and 
his orchestra. 

x * * 

The Inter-Protestant Council had 
its first Rural Problems Seminar, re- 
cently in Barnes Hall Conference 
room. Everyone is welcome to come 
to these discussion groups covering 
the problems of the Rural Church of 
today. This group plans its own pro- 
gram and calls in speakers on topics 
as planned. Those who are planning 
to work and live in rural areas are 
particularly urged to come. 

x * * 

The Willard Straight Folk Dancing 
Group for men and women among the 
graduate students and faculty mem- 
bers meets in the rehearsal room of 
the hall, every Wednesday, between 
five and six. Any undergraduates who 
wish to join this group should call 
Mrs. Keristine T. Baird, Tel. 3331, ext. 
1152. 


Editorially Speaking 


“To Market, To Market—to Get You 
a Job” was the subject of a discussion 
led by Miss Beth Cummings, youth 
editor of the Farm Journal and Far- 
mer’s Wife magazine, at a vocation’s 
meeting in Martha Van Rensselaer 
Student Lounge recently. 

This was the first in a series of 
discussions about other jobs open to 
home economists. The vocations com- 
mittee has invited faculty members, 
recent graduates of the college, and 
outstanding workers in the fields to 
act as guest speakers at future meet- 
ings. Fields to be considered include 
merchandizing, personnel work, and 
advertising; social service, and nur- 
sery and school teaching; and college 
residence jobs in dormitory manage- 
ment, office work, and student coun- 
seling. 


Lending Library of Pictures 


Do you need a picture to spruce up 
your room? Then rent one from the 
Martha Van Rensselaer Art Gallery. 
The collection is varied enough to suit 
everyone. It includes full color re- 
production of old masters, reproduc- 
tions of contemporary artists, and a 
group of original paintings by Ithaca 
artists. 

The rent, enough in 
this day of sky-high prices, remains 
at last year’s level which satisfied 
many Home Economics girls—just one 
dollar for a whole year’s gazing. 


surprisingly 


Davis and Lee 


Electric Co. 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 
LIGHTOLIER FIXTURES 
G. E. MAZDA LAMPS 


WIRING AND SUPPLIES 


Tel. 2968 126 .N. Aurora St. 
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It’s No Disgrace 


HE first farmer was the first 
man!” So wrote a famous 


author. For several decades 
this philosophy was in disfavor with 
the American public. The highest 
position that a college graduate could 
aspire to was a white collar job. With 
the sudden change in the state of 
world affairs, a change in the atti- 
tude towards manual labor has also 
appeared. It’s no disgrace to be a 
farmer! 


Farming needs highly trained in- 
telligent men. It is rapidly becoming 
a complicated industrial process which 
requires skill and accuracy. We can- 
not expect agriculture to become an 
enterprise competitive with industry 
if men with training and ability to 
own and operate modern farms intelli- 
gently are discouraged at the agri- 
cultural colleges where they are 
trained. Farmers should be encour- 
aged, farming is an adventure in con- 
tentment. True, the farmer, no mat- 
ter how skillful, may not make much 
money as the industrial or office 
worker. His reward is largely in in- 
tangibles. Men who regard money as 
the only measure of success should 
not attempt to become farmers for 
they are doomed to unhappiness. For 
those who want their own homes, for 
those who take pride in their work, 
for those who love nature, for those 
in search of physical health, farming 
is happiness. 


The advantages of farm life are 
widely known, but they are not advan- 
tages at all unless they are sincerely 
appreciated. Threatened with short- 
ages of food, fuel, and clothing, the 
average citizen gazes apprenhensively 
at the war scene. Except for such pro- 
ducts as sugar and rubber the farmer 
feels little anxiety. His woodlot will 
provide fuel, his land food, and in 
many cases he can look to his live- 
stock to provide both food and cloth- 
ing should the necessity arise. The 
family occupies an important posi- 
tion in American life. The farm pro- 
vides a home for children that money 
cannot duplicate. Here the child 
learns simple skills, self reliance, and 
a kind of courage not learned else- 
where. Children have the opportun- 
ity to grow up in the close proximity 
to God; they understand and do not 
fear nature. Under this arrangement 
the father appears as the breadwinner 
whose right hand is his wife, and 
therefore the children have the oppor- 
tunity to live in a normal family rela- 


By George Fish °44 


tionship. Another advantage is physi- 
cal and mental health. The farmer 
is too busy to concern himself with 
his neighbor’s affairs. Many times he 
does not even feel like reading the 
newspaper at the end of the day. His 
thinking often reflects his own per- 
sonality rather than that of some 
newspaper editor, and likewise he is 
seldom prone to neuroses, and inhi- 
bitions that drive his city brother to 
psychiatrists. Physically the farmer 
is not Superman, but he is strong of 
muscle, lean of body and _ tough- 
skinned from wind and sun and rain. 
He usually lives longer than the city 
worker and invariably has a smaller 
doctor bill. Another advantage of 
farm life, that should mean much to 
people of intelligence is the inde- 
pendence of personal action. It is 
true that certain duties are always 
present and necessary for the suc- 
cess of the farm, but for the most part 
the farmer is free to plan his work, 
decide just how long he should work, 
and also decide what he wants to do. 
None of these advantages are obtain- 
able in the form of dollars, but suc- 
cess must not be computed according 
to dollars earned; the farmer must 
count his advantages in degrees of 
contentment and personal happiness. 


EN Franklin once said that a job 
B worth doing was worth doing well. 
The man working in the belt system 
factory can attach no significance to 
such a statement; it is difficult for 
him to tell when he has done a good 
job. The farmer on the other hand 
usually sees a job to its completion. 
In the fall or spring he plows his 
land, then he fits it. He drills his 
own seed and fertilizer, he tends his 
crop as it grows, he fights disease 
and insects, and he harvests his own 
crops. There is a sense of satisfac- 
tion attendant to storing the last sack 
of grain or the last load of hay, there 
is a zest for living born of accom- 
plishment that the factory worker can 
never feel. In working with his live- 
stock and his crops, in sweating in the 
sun, the farmer finds happiness as a 
by-product of hard work. The mental 
satisfaction that comes from a job 
well done and the confidence born of 


successful farming are _ sufficient 
dividends. 
Undoubtedly the time is coming 


when the farmer shall receive a price 
equal to that paid for industrial 
goods. He should work toward that 
end, but he should not feel discour- 


agement, envy or greed because he, 
as a producer, does not get the price 
that he deserves. Few people can 
have their cake and eat it, and the 
chances are that when hardship and 
great skill are no longer necessary 
due to higher farm commodity prices, 
the farmer will lose something that 
comes only from battling adversity. 
It may seem odd to say that physical 
exhaustion is a pleasure. It is like 
saying that hitting oneself is good 
because it feels so good when one 
stops. Anyone who has worked in 
the hot sun from dawn to dusk knows 
the feeling of satisfaction that comes 
from slumping down at the supper 
table and eating a big meal—it may 
only be meat, potatoes, brown bread, 
and milk—then getting up and going 
slowly upstairs to bed so as to be 
ready for another long day. The 
pleasure that comes with crawling be- 
tween the sheets to rest aching 
muscles and bones is hard to describe. 
The farmer gets tired all over; the 
city worker may be mentally tired 
but physically alert. He must seek 
some after dark diversion, cards, the 
theatre perhaps, or a dozen other 
things. As time goes on he becomes 
more and more tired in this lopsided 
fashion, but the farmer—? He is 
tired in every nerve and fiber of his 
body. That is why after a sound 
sleep all his senses are awake, and 
he feels prepared to face the day. 


y ponte are certain physical hazards 
connected with farming. With 
reasonable precautions accidents can 
be averted, but there are things like 
fires, storms and floods which cannot 
be prevented by man. Occurrences 
such as these sudden emergencies 
bring the opportunity for adventure. 
There is little of the humdrum exist- 
ence on a farm, but there is a pattern 
that may at times become boring if one 
allows one’s senses to become dull. 

Many men spend their lives ac- 
cumulating things. There are a cer- 
tain number of things that are essen- 
tial for decent living, but there are 
people who are so busy grubbing for 
material wealth that they have no 
time to look up and enjoy life. The 
farmer may be short on things but he 
is close to God and nature. Usually 
as he grows older he develops patience 
and wisdom; he acquires a kind of 
honesty and strength that enables 
him to look the world in the eye, in 
the same fashion that he greets his 
neighbor. 
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YOUTH 


Unlocks Earths Treasure 





Furrows Stitt Unfotd Ways 


More substantial than mere words and monuments is the main memo- 
rial created by Case to honor Leonard Andrus. A hundred years ago 
his new plows tapped the treasure of an inland empire. Today the 
Case Centennial Tractor Plow creates new wealth from buried treasure, 
turns trash and cover crops into the soil to restore its riches and 
enhance its earnings. 

Hybrid corn with mammoth stalks . . . inoculated legumes, old and 
new, rank-stemmed and tough-rooted ... tall stubble and scattered 
straw from the combine—these are samples of the way America’s 
agriculture advances toward new frontiers, finds new sources of wealth, 
new ways to conserve its soils. The Case Centennial Plow exemplifies 
the way American industry serves agriculture, furnishes machines to 
master its new problems. Hand in hand, method and machine are 
youth’s weapons in a world of continual change. 

Essential to all these advances on farm and in factory is the American 
principle of free enterprise. Not plodding peasants applying a formula 
prescribed by remote control, but practical men free to accept or reject 
admonition and advice, have pushed the progress of American farm- 
ing to the topmost place in the world. Free.enterprise encourages the 
best man, the best crop, the best machine to leap ahead, showing the 
way for all to follow and all to profit. In this heritage of freedom lies 
the hope and the opportunity of youth. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 





















































Leonard Andrus as por- 
trayed in the Centennial 
pageant at Grand Detour, 
Illinois, in 1937, cel- 
ebrating the centenary of 
the steel plow business 
he founded. 


He was still in his twenties, this restless 
roamer from the East, when he arrived 
at Grand Detour and saw at last the site 
he had sought all the way from the 
Lower Lakes to the Gulf. Home and church, 
mill and store, all sprang up in answer to the 
vision and energy of young Leonard Andrus 
and those who followed to the settlement he 
started. They had staked all on the promise 
of the deep, black prairie land. 

Despoiled of its virgin sod the soil went 
sullen in the second or third season, locked 
up its fabulous fertility by refusing to scour 
from wood and iron plows. Settlers started 
to leave their farms. Aided by another 
youth, a mechanic, Andrus began to make 
plows with moldboards of saw steel that 
would scour in the sticky soil. Youth found 
the key to Nature’s treasure, founded a steel 
plow business which, as the Case Plow Divi- 
sion, celebrated its Centennial at Grand 
Detour in 1937. To men older, maybe wiser, 
the frontier was an obstacle. To youth it 
was opportunity. 








In 1842 another youth, Jerome I, Case, began to 
furnish American agriculture with grain-saving 
machines. In 1942 the company he founded will 
celebrate its centennial with national ceremonials, 
historical pageantry, and educational exhibits. 
You are invited to witness these special events of 
the Case Centennial year. Look for local and 
regional announcements. 


Steel 

Plow 
Builders 
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Proposal To Shorten School Year 


Much talk has been heard on campus 
about the proposal to change the 
school calendar so that graduation 
can be held about June 1. This would 
enable the graduates of the Engineer- 
ing School to get into defense work 
two weeks earlier than they could if 
graduation were to be held at its 
usual date. It would also enable the 
senior men in the College of Agri- 
culture to go back to the farms earlier. 
There would be, too, an additional 
number of undergraduates going back 
to the farms for the summer. All told, 
approximately 800 men in the College 
of Agriculture will be going on farms 
at the beginning of June. 

The proposal originated up here 
on the Ag campus and was sponsored 
by a group of professors in the col- 
lege. According to their plan, it 
would be necessary to eliminate Spring 
vacation if graduation were to be 
held earlier and the required cur- 
riculum covered. 

The plan was discussed a_ short 
time before this publication came out 
by the Faculty Committee on Univer- 
sity Policy headed by the Dean of 
the University Faculty, Cornelius 
Betten. There has been much reac- 
tion both by the student body and the 
faculty. Various student organiza- 
tions on the campus have taken ac- 
tion both for and against the proposal 
and a number of letters have been 
written to Dean Betten in response 
to his request for student opinion. 

It is expected that the Faculty Com- 
mittee on University Policy will take 
decisive action sometime in November. 


Perey Winner Talks In The 
Newspaper Institute Meeting 


Neither the Axis nor Britain and 
her allies can win the war without 
America, declared Percy Winner, head 
of the Rome Bureau of the Interna- 
tional News Service, as he spoke at 
the final meeting of the Newspaper 
Institute which was held in Warren 
Hall. 

Winner stated that the only way 
to knock Italy out of the war is to 
bring death and destruction home to 
the Italians. He declared that Ger- 
many is a military machine that goes 
on of its own accord and cannot stop 
itseif, but can be stopped only by the 
physical entry of the United States 
into the war. He told of the preval- 
ence of the “American legend” in 
Europe and the fear felt even in Ger- 
many of America’s entrance into a 
shooting war. 


Homesick 


In the beginning of the fall 
When the leaves turn red, 
I always get a yearning 
for my old homestead. 
I remember how I used to wallow 
In an artist’s bed of leaves, 
How I used to crawl and slide 
on the load of corn sheaves. 
How hard it was to pick up 
Piles of potatoes, 
But oh, how delightful 
to bite into ripe tomatoes. 
Apples in the cellar 
Corn stored in the shed, 
All these things make me yearn 
for my old homestead. 


—Betsy Kandiko °44 


Judging Team Wins At Baltimore 


The university livestock judging 
team recently won the intercollegiate 
judging contest held at the _ stock- 
yards in Baitimore, Maryland. Teams 
representing six states competed on 
September 29. In the order of their 
placing they were Cornell, North Caro- 
lina, West Virginia, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Maryland. 

Cornell has competed at Baltimore, 
six times and has had the distinction 
of having the high man in the contest 
each year. This year Russell Durland 
was high individual with John Alm- 
quist and Roger’ Bradley placing 
fourth and seventh respectively. 

The other five men making the trip 
were Harold Outhouse, Donald Coye, 
Horace Ketchum, Bernard Potter, and 
Durland, Almquist, 
Bradley, Outhouse, and Coye formed 
the official team with the others act- 
ing as alternates. 

This year marked the third win for 
Cornell and gave her permanent own- 
edship of the gold cup which will soon 
be on display ‘n the show-case inside 
the entrance of Wing Hall. 

Hardly less important was the one 
hundred dollar check.awarded to the 
winning team. During the six years, 
Cornell’s teams have brought four 
hundred and fifty dollars home with 
them. This year, as in the past, the 
prize money was used to pay’ the 
team’s expenses. 


Robert Lewis. 


The team spent the Saturday before 
the contest judging classes of beef 
cattle and Percheron horses at Mon- 
ocacy Farms near Frederick, Mary- 
land.During the afternoon they in- 
spected the sale cattle at the Cremona- 
andleot angus sale at Frederick. 

On Sunday they drove to College 


Around the 
Top of 


‘The Hill’’ 





Park where the University of Mary- 
land is located. There they judged a 
few classes of hogs, sheep, and 
horses. 

Monday eleven classes of livestock 
were placed; three classes each of 
hogs, sheep, and beef cattle, and two 
classes of horses. Oral reasons were 
called for on eight of these classes. 

Cornell was the high team on sheep 
and Durland was also high individual 
in sheep. 

This was the second contest for the 
team. Shortly before school began 
they placed second at a contest held 
at the Eastern States Exposition in 
Springfield, Mass. 

The members of the advanced live- 
stock judging class from which the 
team is selected are now working out 
several afternoons a week and taking 
weekend trips in preparation for the 
national contest. This is held in Chica- 
go the last of November as part of the 
Internationai Livestock Exposition. 


Wives Meet 


Meeting in the Memorial Room of 
Willard Straight Hall recently, more 
than 150 women of the Agricultural 
Circle started their year’s activities. 

The club was founded 18 years ago 
and is composed of the wives of pro- 
fessors, instructors, and graduate stu- 
dents in the College of Agriculture. 
Mrs. Carl E. Ladd, wife of the Dean of 
the college, addressed the gathering. 

The women expect to be quite ac- 
tive, for they have made plans for 
fall bi-monthly meetings and monthly 
meetings in the winter season. Mrs. 
Frederick Hutt, president, is in charge 
of the meetings and the club’s social 
activities. 

Assisting Mrs. Hutt are the other 
club officers: Mrs. A. Wright Gib- 
son, vice-president; Mrs. W. Marshall 
Curtis, treasurer; and Mrs. Edwin R. 
Hoskins, secretary. 


Alpha Zeta Holds Smoker 


Alpha Zeta held its annual Fresh- 
man Smoker on October 14. Prof. 
Peabody of the Extension Teaching 
Service and The Student Conduct Com- 
mittee was the main speaker. 

After many Freshmen smoked their 
first cigar the officers were intro- 
duced. Each told a story about the 
others. The Sophomore Quartet en- 
tertained with 2 songs. The old 
standby, cider, was served with dough- 
nuts to close the meeting. 
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Ho-Nun-De-Kah Active 


At a meeting of Ho-Nun-De-Kah 
held a short while ago the plan to 
change the school calendar was dis- 
cussed. Professor Gibson was their 
guest and explained the plan to them; 
it was decided to write a letter to 
Dean Betten in support of the plan. 
Ag-Domecon is conducting a poll to 
find out the opinion of the students in 
the Colleges of Agricuiture and Home 
Economics regarding the proposal and 
Ho-Nun-De-Kah will assist the Asso- 
ciation with the survey. 

There was also discussion on having 
Vice-president Wallace come up to 
Cornell and address an open meeting 
of the society. The other guest at 
the meeting was Dr. Bates, advisor 
on Indian extension at Cornell. 


The officers for this year are: John 
O. Almquist, president; James Cake, 
vice-president; Robert J. Peacock, 
secretary; and William S. Zimmer, 
treasurer. 


Round-Up Meets 


Taking action on the recent pro- 
posal to shorten the school year, the 
Round-Up Club voted at a recent meet- 
ing to send a letter to Dean Betten 
supporting the plan. 

The guest for the evening was Dean 
Ladd who spoke about the deserted 
farm lands in the state and the prob- 
lems in bringing these lands back to 
use. 

The club will sponsor two judging 
contests this year. One will be held 
sometime around the end of Novem- 
ber or the beginning of December, 
and the other will be held in the 
spring. Each contest wiil be divided 
into two divisions: dairy cattle and 
livestock. As was inaugurated last 
year, the winners of the contests will 
have their names engraved on the 
plaque in Wing Hall. 

Refreshments were served and the 
meeting was adjourned. 


Plan To Increase Farm Production 


Agriculture has taken on a big job 
in the project to be completed this 
month acording to Earl A. Flans- 
burgh of the extension service here 
at Cornell, and chairman of “Food for 
Freedom” regional meetings now un- 
derway in the state. 

The plans, he says, are to increase 
the production of milk and milk pro- 
ducts, poultry and poultry products, 
not only for the requirements of the 
United States, but also the food needs 
of Great Britain. 
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James Whitaker 


Quite a modest fellow, this Jim 
Whitaker! Doesn’t think he is quite 
worth mentioning, but yet we found 
he has been pretty active and is cer- 
tainly worth mentioning. At any 
rate we won. 


Jim hails from Penn Yan, N. Y., 
down there in Yates County where 
he attended Penn Yan Academy. His 
home is on a farm and while at school 
he had some 4-H _ projects—among 
them sheep that he raised and ex- 
hibited at the state fairs. He also 
worked with poultry, during his twelve 
years of 4-H Club activity, and exhi- 
bited a prize cock at the New York 
State Fair at Syracuse. In 1938 he 
was the Yates County delegate to the 
National 4-H Club Convention at 
Chicago. 


Jim continued his outstanding 
achievements at Cornell. In his sec- 
ond year here he was given an as- 
sistantship in Ag. Eng. 1. He con- 
tinued his winning ways with sheep 
when he became Reserve Champion 
Sheep Showman in the Farm and Home 
Week Livestock Show. Jim con- 
tinued on as a member of the 4-H 
Club, and he also joined the Round- 
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Up Club. It was also at this time 
that he joined Alpha Gamma Rho. 


Last year Jim was elected treasurer 
of the Round-Up Club, and he still 
holds that position this year. He was 
also elected to the business board of 
the Countryman and last June we saw 
him elected to Ho-Nun-De-Kah. He 
remained an assistant in Ag. Eng. 1, 
and was also an assistant in Ag. Eng. 
40 and 101 at one time or another. At 
the Farm and Home Week Livestock 
Show last year Jim continued his 
relations with the sheep by being the 
superintendent of the sheep depart- 
ment. 


Jim is editor of the “Zeta’s Cres- 
cent”, AGR’s publication and also the 
social chairman over there this year. 
When he graduates, if he is not in 
the army, he wants to go into agricul- 
tural business. 


Felton Leads Rural Chureh Seminar 


Dr. Ralph A. Felton, professor of 
rural sociology and rural church 
methods at Drew Theological Sem- 
inary, Madison, New Jersey spoke re- 
cently in Barnes Hall Library on the 
topic “The Rural Church Situation.” 


Dr. Felton was Extension Professor 
of Rural Socialogy at Cornell from 
1923 to 1930. Before coming to Cor- 
neli, he was employed for ten years 
in rural church survey work by the 
national Methodist church board and 
the national Presbyterian church 
board. Dr. Felton has also studied 
rural churches and introduced rural 
church courses in seminaries in China, 
Korea, Japan and Mexico. 


He is author of several books, 
among which are “The Rural Church 
in the Far East” and “What’s Right 
with the Rural Church.” 


The Rural Problems Seminar is an 
organization of students who are in- 
terested in studying rural community 
and rural chureh problems’ which 
will enable them to take an active 
part in their own rural communities. 
Practical work in nearby rural con- 
mumities is planned to give students 
experience. 


Count Studies Poultry Management 


Count Charles Zanardi-Landi, for- 
mer captain in the Royal Italian Navy, 
father of the stage and movie star 
Elissa Landi, is studying poultry flock 
management by mail through the Farm 
Study Course of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Serivce. He owns and oper- 
ates a 125 acre truck and poultry 
farm near Kingston. 








News 





My Kitchen Is Mobile 


That cardboard model attracting so 
much attention lately in the Home Ec 
workshop is the beginning of a mobile 
kitchen. Because she believes that 
mobile kitchens may become import- 
ant factors in the lives of many people 
people and communities, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Johnson Florea, of the Kansas 
State Teachers’ College, has begun 
work on a kitchen planning project 
here at Cornell this term. 


With the help of Miss Canon and 
Miss Harris, Mrs. Florea has been 
sending out questionnaires to discover 
the needs of various communities. On 
the basis of these and her study of 
mobile kitchens now in use in army 
and industrial units, she expects to 
begin the actual construction soon. 


The finished kitchen will be inex- 
pensive, practical and flexible, utiliz- 
ing many discarded household utensils 
and mainly handmade equipment. The 
unit is being planned for use in small 
communities to give children hot 
lunches in schools where there are 
no cafeterias; to feed people in emer- 
gencies of fire and flood; to feed farm 
help in the fields, and for use at pub- 
lic gatherings. Mrs. Florea main- 
tains that the time may come when 
universities have a central food unit 
from which food will be sent in mobile 
kitchens for use at sororities, fra- 
ternities, and dormitories. 


8.0.8. 


Have you any especially good re- 
_cipes using whole-grain cereals? Are 
you using whole-grain cereals in any 
unusual ways, or do you know anyone 
who is? Would you be willing to help 
the New York State College of Home 
Economics in planning a Farm and 
Home Week demonstration? 


If you answer a hearty “Yes” to all 
of these, then Miss Marian Pfund. 
member of the foods and nutrition 
staff, will be glad to hear from you. 
Miss Pfund and the staff are working 
now, testing recipes using whole- 
grain cereals, so that they can work 
out a demonstration for our February 
program. 


All she asks you to do is write out 
your recipe sometime soon, attach 
your name and address, and send it 
to her here in Ithaca, or give it to 
your local Home Demonstration agent 
so she can forward it. 
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Betty Church 


V stands for versatility as far as 
“Churchie” is concerned. And you'll 
all agree if you’ve seen those smooth 
clothes which she makes for herself, 
r if you’ve seen her modeling in some 
of the local shops or in our college 
fashion shows, or playing a fast game 
of badminton. Because she does all 
of those things and well, too! 


Attracted to Cornell because the 
fame of the Home Ec school had pene- 
trated even to Bala-Cynwyd, and also 
because her father is a Cornellian, 
Betty came here to prepare to teach. 
We're predicting that she will take 
that in her stride just as she has 
taken every other responsibility on 
campus. 

Churchie’s election to presidency of 
W.S.G.A. last June came as no sur- 
prise to those who knew her and her 
record. From secretary-treasurer of 
the freshman class to president of 
the sophomore class, to president of 
Risley her junior year—these are the 
steps Betty has traveled, gaining ex- 
perience for the task that is hers this 
year. A member of Mortar Board, 
and one of the two girls on the Stu- 
dent Council, Betty ranks in first place 
as the busiest senior on the Hill. 

P.S. The picture doesn’t show it, 


but Betty’s pet possessions are ear- 
rings which she collects by the dozens! 





From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 





Dog Debut 


Casually snatching the gardenia 
from Mrs. Butt’s corsage, Shadow, 
black silken-haired spaniel owned by 
Miss Blanding, made her debut re- 
cently before an enthusiastic Cornell 
audience. 

In an exclusive interview granted 
a Countryman representative Shadow 
declared, “It was a pretty doggy break- 
fast. The food was excellent, but it 
was the company I enjoyed most—Miss 
Mercer, Miss Rhulman, and those nice 
Home Ec freshmen. I understand I’m 
going to have more of those parties 
too, that is, until all the freshmen get 
acquainted with one another and with 
me—and you can quote me in saying 
that I’m looking forward to it.” 

Shadow, consider yourself quoted! 


Home Ee Meeting 

Number 1 laugh-getter at the last 
Home Ec Club meeting was Barbara 
Smith who, with flour in her hair. 
smudged on her nose, and dusted lib- 
erally over blouse and skirt, demon- 
strated what not to do in the Student 
Kitchen. 

The skit was part of a program de- 
signed to acquaint entering students 
with the activities of the club and 
its officers. President Betty Whitaker 
introduced Miss Thelma Brummett, 
new Counsellor of Students, and Miss 
Sarah Gibson Blanding, who laughing- 
ly commended the “51 varieties” of 
activities open to students. Both 
guests spoke briefly of the value of 
leadership training to be gained 
through participation in club work. 


Bus Man’s Holiday 


Miss Helen Monsch, head of the de- 
partment of foods and nutrition, is 
taking a bus man’s holiday. On Sab- 
batic leave this term, she is here in 
Ithaca working on her book “Babies 
and their Families.” It is Miss 
Monsch’s aim to present modern 
scientific data in the field of baby 
feeding in a way that will be easily 
read. Assisting Miss Monsch for this 
purpose are a group of mothers who 
read each chapter as it is completed 
and make suggestions for revision. 
The book is scheduled for publication 
in early Spring. 





Have you paid your Home Ec 
| Club dues? 


There’s no time 
like the present! 


| 
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ZINC in AGRICULTURE 


The important part which Zinc 
plays in the production of a 
number of agricultural com- 
modities should be understood 
by every well-informed student 
of agriculture. Among the many 
products in which Zinc is used 
in some form are: 


Brass bearings, castings, forgings 
Galvanized roofing 
Dairy and poultry equipment 
Electrical equipment °* Sprays 
Transmission Towers 
Builder’s hardware ¢ Fencing 
Fruit jar covers * Brass pipe 
Sugar refining « Paints 
Paper products « Fertilizers 
Die-casting * Rubber Tires 
Etc., etc. 


For Your Information 


“The Zinc Industry” and “Facts 
About Zinc,” two booklets of 
interesting and valuable infor- 
mation, will be sent upon re- 
quest. Other booklets available 
for free distribution are “Facts 
About Galvanized Sheets,” “‘Di- 
rections for Laying Galvanized 
Roofing,” “Poultry House Con- 
struction,” and “Metallic Zinc 
Paint.” 


=LINC= 


Good Soldiers! 


When the Country Calls, 
The Zine Industry Responds 


Tue Zinc industry cheerfully and willingly accepts its share in fulfilling the present pro- 
gram for National Defense, just as it has always, year in and year out, given prompt, capa- 
ble and efficient response when called upon to serve the needs of individuals and industry. 
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The present emergency brings with it an unprecedented 
demand for Zinc. Directly and indirectly, the require- 
ments for National Defense involve the use of hundreds 








of thousands of tons of this indispensable metal. At the 
same time, the civilian industry demand is constantly 
increasing. 























The real recognition and appreciation of the value of 
the service which Zinc renders comes at times like the 
present. Back of the metal itself, is the great industry 
that produces it—the miners, the smelters, the fabrica- 
tors. All are bending every effort to meet not only the 
nation’s needs for Zinc, but also to cover current produc- 
tion for civilian use. Production has been raised to 
record-breaking figures, and still the output increases. 
Consumers in every field are assured that the vigorous 
efforts being made by the industry to balance supply and 
demand will be sustained. 







The American Zinc Institute continues to offer its co- 
operation to educational and extension agencies and 
welcomes opportunities to be of service. 

















AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 


INCORPORATED 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Turkey Treats and Troubles 


IVE years ago, to the ordinary 
F tomer, raising turkeys was as 

hazardous as vacationing today 
on a British battleship. He might get 
away with it and have a lot of fun, 
but he might possibly lose his shirt! 
That’s why my family discouraged 
me when I wanted to try my hand at 
raising turkeys. 

There were three difficulties con- 
nected with a turkey raising venture: 
my inexperience, lack of equipment, 
and, practically insurmountable, the 
three thousand chickens on our farm. 
Baby turkeys, or poults, as they are 
called, seldom have a chance of sur- 
vival if they are kept with the rest of 
the farm fowl. The presence of 
chickens is almost deadly to turkeys. 
Blackhead, a disease which all chick- 
ens have and which is harmless to 
them, is almost sure death to turkeys. 

Well, you can bet that the folks 
were not going to get rid of their 
chicken business so I could raise a 
hundred turkeys. We had to figure 
out something else. My equipment 
was an old brooder house which had 
been used for ducks and chickens, and 
a coal brooder-stove. I felt sure that 
I could disinfect these, but this was 
only part of the problem. Three years 
must elapse before turkeys can be 
put on ground where either turkeys 
or chickens have been before. Keep 
them off the ground, someone sug- 
gested. This was accomplished by 
putting a wire floor over a wooden 
framework in the brooder house and 
by building a wire pen, sixteen feet 
by sixteen feet, with special heavy 
wire, and setting this about three feet 
above ground, outdoors. When they 
were old enough to go out, the turkeys 
would climb a runway to a window 
which let them into the outside pen. 
As still another precaution against 
chicken-borne disease, I was the only 
one allowed into the pen, and, though 
I never touch the chickens, I had to 
walk in a bed of lime or change my 
shoes before I went into the pen. 

My first one hundred day-old poults 
arrived on May 15. For three days be- 
for the brooder house had been fixed 
with paper over the wire so that the 
tiny poults, no bigger than baby 
chicks, would not fall through, and the 
brooder stove going full tilt to get the 
temperature up to the ninety-five de- 
grees required for the first few days. 
Unlike chickens, poults have to be 
taught to eat. In large flocks, guinea 
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chicks are often put with them to teach 
them to eat, but as I took them from 
their box, I dipped each individual 
poult’s bill in water or sour milk, and 
then into a mixture of wet mash. I 
worried the first day or so, until I 
was sure they were all eating! 


Y FIRST year, I used a coal 

brooder-stove with a_ regular 
sized cover over it. One morning 
when the poults were about a week 
old, I shook the fire first and then tried 
to empty the ash pit. A live coal fell 
out on the papers over the wire, 
and immediately blazed up. Knocking 
the turkeys away with one sweep of 
my arms and gathering up some of 
the burning papers with another, I 
ran out of the house, dropped the 
papers, continued running into the 
main house with the cry of, “Fire, 
bring the extinguisher!”, and rushed 
back to push the frightened poults 
still farther from the now blazing pap- 
ers, and tried to carry out more. With 
the extinguisher on the job, the fire 
was out in no time, with little more 
damage than a cold room and a couple 
of badly frightened people. One poult, 
however, had been caught under a 
burning piece of paper and all of his 
fuzz burned off, so that he felt like 
a boy’s brush cut. The next year I 
used an electric brooder with no 
chance of fire. 

After these first feverish days, I 
didn’t have too much excitement. Soon 
I changed their feed from wet to dry 
mash, which is higher in protein con- 
tent than chicken mash. Turkeys are 
sloppy eaters, and usually waste as 
much feed as they eat. Still, they do 
not like the feel of mash left on their 
bills. I hung strips of canvas over the 
mash troughs for them to clean their 
bills. Otherwise they used each others’ 
wing and tail feathers and became 
bedraggled. During the  blackhead 
stage, which is from six weeks to 
about three months, I mixed nicotine 
dust with the mash as a preventive. 
At ten weeks, I started grain, a 
mixture of wheat and cracked corn 
in equal parts, tapering off until they 
had whole corn alone. The first day 
I put grain in the hoppers in the out- 
side pen I had a near riot on my hands. 
Turkeys are “leary” of anything out 
of the ordinary. None of them would 
go anywhere near it. The toms strut- 
ted back and forth in front of it, ruf- 
fling their feathers and glaring at it. 


Since they were kept off the ground, 
I had to maintain some green food 
in front of them all the time. Bur- 
dock leaves, found at a distance from 
the chicken houses, I tied to the top 
of the pen so that they could pick at 
it without walking on it. 

Turkeys grow to a certain size and 
then put on a finish. A finished turkey 
has a layer of fat under the skin, and 
so should be started around the 
middle of May. This finishing process 
was completed exceptionally well 
with my birds in their pen, since they 
could not fly the fat off or toughen 
the muscles. 


My busiest time was _ naturally 
around Thanksgiving. This was the 
only time that I used hired help. The 
first year I had Bronze turkeys, but 
I changed the next year to white Hol- 
lands. When the turkey was dressed, 
a brown feather left a black spot on 
the skin where a white feather left no 
mark and so made a better looking 
carcass. Since I had comparatively 
few birds, I decided to dress and re- 
tail them myself. I used the knife 
method for killing, that is, destroying 
the brain through the roof of the 
mouth, and then a semi-seald, 130 de- 
grees for thirty seconds. The men did 
the killing and the main part of the 
picking, drawing, wrapping in cello- 
phane and delivering. This may sound 
like a lot of bother, but since I re- 
ceived from five to fifteen cents above 
market price, it was worth it. 


URKEY raising is not all easy or 
yp emeneaal The second year, through 
some carelessness, some of poults left 
their pen for a few hours, blackhead 
started in, and for two or three weeks 
I would find from one to seven tur- 
keys dead every morning. More than 
once 1 performed an autopsy to learn 
whether blackhead was really present, 
or tried to hold a droopy fourteen- 
pounder still, while forcing its bill 
open and putting a pill down its 
throat. Another time, rats gnawed a 
hole in the floor and before I could 
find the hole, killed about three poults 
a night by chewing off their heads. 

I had fun with them, too. One year 
I noticed a blind one among the day- 
old poults. I kept it in a box in the 
kitchen. Sunny, one of our big collies, 
became very interested and_ stood 
looking into the box for hours at a 
time. When no one was looking, he 
would pick the poult out of the box 
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very gently with his mouth, set it on 
the floor and walk around the room 
with it, licking it if it peeped too 
loudly. Needless to say, the poult died 
of over-exposure. The poult that had 
been singed the first year became a 
pet. Whenever I leaned down to fix 
the food trough, he would fly on to 
my shoulder and balance there con- 
tentedly until I took him off. 

Whistling around turkeys is taboo. 
A whistle of any kind will send them 
piling into the corners or under a 
shelter of any sort. This was handy 
when I wanted to get them out from 
under my feet or from one pen into 
another. 


Turkey raising is profitable as well 
as being fun and disappointing. The 
first year I bought one hundred poults 
and sold eighty, for from thirty to 
forty cents a pound, which brought 
me $418. Subtracting 216 dollars for 
cost of poults, feed, and odd things 
such as a tendon puller, insurance, 
interest, and man-labor at killing 
time, I had a net profit of $202. 

Fun and profit can be counted on 
in the modern method of raising tur- 
keys, but the biggest thrill comes in 
seeing the finished product of feed- 
ing, doctoring, and pin-feather-pick- 
ing, roasted on our Thanksgiving 
table. 
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Kermis Holds Open House 


An Open House, providing oppor- 
unity for new compets to meet old 
members, was held by Kermis Club, 
dramatic society of the College of Ag- 
riculture and of Home Economics, in 
Plant Science Seminar Room. 


All students of the upper campus 
signed up for acting or for work on 
the stage crew, make-up, costume, 
properties, or publicity committees. 


Music and entertainment was under 
the direction of Jane Furtik. Com- 
pets were rewarded with cider and 
doughnuts. 


A committee to contact and provide 
further information for interested 
students included Chairman Farnham 
Pope, assisted by Rosemary Williams, 
Kay Voikman, Harriet Fonda, Joyce 
Cook, Bob Q. Smith, and Milton Soper. 

After taking part in the production 
of one play, compets will be eligible 
for election to associate membership, 
which entitles them to vote at meet- 
ings. Upon the completion of work 
in three plays, associate members will 
be eligibie for election to full mem- 
bership. An initiation banquet will 
be held in March. 


Launching a full year’s program, 
Kermis plans to present three one- 
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act plays in the Willard Straight 
Theatre on December 5. Compets as 
well as old members may try out for 
parts. In the spring, as part of its 
extension program, Kermis will take 
several plays on the road, presenting 
them in towns and villages within a 
50-mile radius of Ithaca. 


Grads And Faculty Make Merry 


Making a real night of it from 9 
to 12 p. m. several Thursdays ago, 
faculty members and graduate stu- 
dents of the university spent their 
evening in the Memorial Room of 
Willard Straight partaking in the 
coffee hour, bridge foursomes, and 
dancing. 

This was the first in a series of 
Graduate-Faculty parties with more 
to follow. Members of the Agronomy 
Department of the Ag school and the 
Geology department down on _ the 
lower quadrangle played hosts for the 
night. 

Bridge was played in the East 
Lounge of the Straight, and dancing 
was in the Memorial Room. These 
two events were preceded by the 
coffee hour. Miss Karen Van Derzee 
(Grad) and Francis N. Jornlin (Grad) 
were the co-chairmen. 
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T WAS near evening on a day in 

late September in the year 1887 

when from a D.L.&W. railroad train 
on the “switch-back” on South Hill I 
first saw the long streets of Ithaca 
and had a misty view of the lake and 
the gray tower of McGraw Hall. I re- 
member that the trees of the Forest 
City were disconsolately dripping on 
the side-walks and the muddy, un- 
paved streets. All in all it was a 
rather cheerless introduction for a 
sixteen year old farm boy who had 
almost never before been away from 
home alone and who was already 
somewhat homesick. I like to remem- 
ber that this train which first brought 
me to Ithaca also carried another 
about-to-be Freshman, one _ David 
Fletcher Hoy, destined to be for many 
years Registrar of the University and 
hence personally known to a _ vast 
multitude of Cornellians. 

Normally every Freshman must have 
some sort of a place to roost and 
more or less directed by the winds 
of chance I found both lodging and 
table-board with one Mrs. Bliss at 14 
Linn street—the house which today is 
marked with a placque stating that 
it is the oldest structure in Ithaca and 
that it was once the office of Simeon 
Dewitt in the great days when he was 
Surveyor General and entrusted with 
the task of cutting central New York 
into townships and baptising them 
with classical place-names. I lived in 
that storied old house for my under- 
classman years and knew more foolish 
talk and laughter and brave resolve 
than by any possibility I may ever 
know again. 

Probably the present generation of 
students will find it difficult to believe 
what an inzredibly small sum_ of 
money would suffice to take care of a 
student at Cornell in the period which 
fell fifty odd years ago. But the facts 
are these. For one dollar per week 
(with full deductions for Christmas 
and Easter vacations) I occupied a 
room which was always snug and 
warm. It is true that it had only a 
wash-stand with bowl and _ pitcher 
and that I courted Knowledge by the 
light of a kerosene lamp, but this was 
quite in keeping with the general 
scheme of things at that period. Board 
was by the week—three dollars for 
twenty one meals. In retrospect after 
more than half a century it seems to 
me pretty good board. At any rate 
there was no lack of calories. It is 
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true there was no _ grape-fruit or 
orange juice or dry cereal or thin 
buttered toast for breakfast. We be- 
gan the day with a sturdy service of 
buckwheat-cakes and sausage. Bread 
and potatoes and fried or roasted meat 
was the foundation and pie was the 
standard dessert. Doubtless a modern 
dietician would declare that it was 
hygienically awful but we half dozen 
fellows who ate it enjoyed the highest 
health and vigor. I still have an un- 
easy conscience because I fear I ate 
more than I paid for. 

Cornell was wonderfully small and 
primitive as compared with today. 
McGraw, Morrill and White were the 
old buildings of the campus. Franklin 
was very new. A small unit of the 
present Sibley had been constructed. 
Then there was Sage without the pre- 
sent addition, the Chapel and the be- 
ginnings of the Gymnasium. That first 
autumn I witnessed the laying of the 
corner-stone of Barnes Hall. Then 
there was the barn-like wooden Civil 
Engineering building which occupied 
about the site of Goldwin Smith. Be- 
tween it and White Hall was an or- 
chard of well grown and fairly pros- 
perous looking King apple trees. There 
was no bridge across Fall Creek gorge 
and the present site of Cornell and 
Cayuga Heights was occupied by two 
or three poor, unimproved farms with 
weather beaten, never-painted barns. 
That year by enumerating every sort 
of student, graduate, under-graduate, 
special and short course, the Univer- 
sity catalogue enrolled 1027 names 
—a new high water mark in Cornell 
history. 

I am not sure that I can from mem- 
ory accurately name the entire facul- 
ty of the department of agriculture. 
Some of them, of course, overlapped 
into other Colleges. There was first 
of all, the great patriarch, Roberts. 
There was Georgie Caldwell who 
taught agricultural chemistry with a 
particularly European background. 
There was John Henry Comstock who 
gave entomology. There was Prentiss 
who gave botany and landscape gar- 
dening. There was the bonny Scots- 
man, Jimmie Law, the horse doctor. 
It seems to me that this was the cen- 
sus of the agricultural faculty dur- 
ing my underclassman years. It is 
worth noting as a comment on the 
prevailing fashion of the time that 
this was the age of masculine men 
and all these worthies, with the ex- 
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ception of Comstock, went clad in the 
majesty of full luxuriant whiskers. 

About the middle of my course the 
department added those two splendid 
names, Bailey and Wing. Early Cor- 
nell may be called upon to apologise 
for a good many things but not for 
the character or the mental calibre 
of the men who professed to teach em- 
bryo farmers. 


OW and again I return to Cornell 

and cross the well remembered 
campus. When I remembered how 
crude were the small beginnings of my 
day, I say “Alas—for I was born too 
soon—I was born too soon.” And then 
I remember again and I swell a little 
with pride and I say “Yes—but I had 
Roberts for a teacher and his know- 
ledge was ageless and his wisdom was 
unsearchable” I have every regard and 
respect for the present great throng 
of specialists who deal with the min- 
ute subdivisions of agricultural know- 
ledge, but it goes without saying that 
never again will it be possible to have 
a teacher who will be able to range 
back and forth across the whole field 
of life and inspire men as Roberts 
did his little group when he gave five 
lectures a week on general agricul- 
ture during a full College year. Of 
all the words of eulogy that have been 
uttered concerning him I think the 
simplist, most beautiful and truest 
is a phrase from Dean Bailey “He was 
the wisest farmer I ever knew.” 

The editor of the Countryman has 
been so kind—or shall I say so flat- 
tering—as to suggest that I write of 
my activities since graduation. Well— 
the story is fairly long in years but 
few in events and very quickly told. 

Of that class of something less than 
two hundred boys and a few girls who 
stood up before Prexy Adams to be 
cited for graduation on that hot, 
bright, June day in 1891, I was prob- 
ably almost alone in that I felt very 
sure where I would always live and 
how I would spend my life and where 
I would be buried. I went to College 
specifically that I might have some 
education poured into me and then 
come home again as a working farmer 
and on the whole I have kept the 
faith. As a man living from the land, I 
have found surely not wealth or fame 
but rather a large measure of happi- 
ness and content. For the grandson 
who today runs over these acres I 
could wish no happier fate. 
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Rah! Rah! Rah! 


AH! RAH! RAH! Cornell! With 
R tive cheers and a cat call the 

game started. The day was hot, 
the crowd was large, and I settled 
down to see a real fight. Did I say 
“settle down.” Oops, pardon! 

The first thing that happened, and 
this was five minutes after the game 
started, was someone’s walking on 
my coat. Now I never was a Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and when I had just my 
coat cleaned, that was too much. I 
decided to hold it. The next moment 
the crowd. I with it, surged to its feet 
in a mikthy roar: “Hold that line! 
Hold that line!” I did all I could to 
help hold that line and then I sat 
down. Where was my coat? I looked. 
There it was—under my own feet. 

I resigned it to its fate and watched 
the game. Just as our team made a 
scoring touchdown, a blast from a 
motor horn practically blew my ear 
off. How did a car get into the sta- 
dium? I craned my neck to see. It was 
not a car—it was a student so full of 
college spirit that he had taken his 
car apart and brought’ the 
along. All for Cornell! 

So excited about the touchdown, I 
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was I disgraced myself. I don’t know 
how I ever did it but just as the cheers 
were dying down, I reached over and 
took a big handful of peanuts from a 
bag on the bleacher below me; and 
I did not know the owner. 

I had paid to see a tussle between 
two teams but I also got a ringside 
seat for a tussie going on right be- 
hind me. Two fellows were staging a 
good fight and all of us spectators 
were standing up to get an open view 
when the fun was stopped by a troop- 
er. We were sorry to see the show 
ended and felt quite exasperated with 
the man who called to us; ‘Sit down! 
Did you come to see a football game 
or a fight?” 

A S the day grew warmer and our 

team with its white uniforms began 
to look rather bedraggled, I heard a 
sprightly old lady chirp to her hus- 
band; (he must have been her hus- 
band): “Dear, look at those filthy 
uniforms. Now do you see why I did 
not want you to get a Palm Beach 
suit?” 

I wondered what color jersies the 
speaker would have given the Cornell 
men, but I could not ask for the game 
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was almost ended, and I was too ab- 
sorbed to do anything more_ than 
think of it. In fact, I was so absorbed 
in the game that I committed a blun- 
der worthy of the most absent-mind- 
ed professor on the hill. 

OME one had bought an ice-cream 

and, as usual, had passed the dime 
along. It was put into my hand, so I 
put it into my pocket! By the time I 
was later told, and I, of all things, 
had explained the situation, I was 
wishing the cracks in the bleachers 
were larger, so I could go through it. 

That incident enabled me to sympa- 
thize with the elderly man who sat 
next to a girl with an outrageously 
fuzzy sweater. I did not even smile 
when I heard him mutter, ““My heav- 
ens! I’ve got half of this girl’s sweater 
on my coat.” I knew what it was like 
to do some tall explaining. 

All of these tribulations, however, 
were forgotten in the last tense mo- 
ments of the game. Already the crowd 
was surging towards the gates like 
waves to the shore. I picked up my 
downtrodden coat, fumbled for my 
misshapen hat, and lost myself in the 
crowd. Boy! What a game! 
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Herbert King is operating the King 

Orchards at Trumansburg, N. Y. 
"14 

Sarah Nicholson Tyler, formerly of 
Ashton, L. I. may be reached at her 
new address, 122 Ridge St., Pawtucket, 
Rass 

Prof. Wm. L. Myers, of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, has 
been appointed to an executive com- 
mittee for the purpose of cooperating 
with the national defense savings or- 
ganization, sponsored by Secretary of 
the Treasury, Henry Morganthau, Jr. 

Prof. E. Lawrence Palmer, of the De- 
partment of Rural Education, presided 
over the meetings of the nature 
study sections at the National Recrea- 
tion Congress in Baltimore, Md. on 
September 25, 1941. “Equipping Boys 
and Girls to Understand Natural Re- 
sources” was the subject of his talk 
before the Conservation Institute at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Oct. 9. Having also 
addressed a sectional meeting of the 


National Association of Biology Teach- 
ers in Chicago, Ill., on October 11, he 
will speak again at a state teachers 
meeting at Bangor, Me., on October 3 
and 31. 

Howard Allen is teaching Rural 
Education at the University of West 
Virginia. His hobby is raising cattle 
on a farm outside of Morgantown, W. 
Va. 

15 

Harold M. Stanley, former member 
of the Countryman Board, secretary 
of the New York State Grange was 
married this summer. He resides at 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 

16 

Birge Kinne is on the advertising 
staff of Better Homes and Gardens. 

J. Katherine Francis was recently 
married to Chester Cooke. Their new 
address is 117 Woodside Ave., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Dorothy Starkweather has accepted 
a new position as instructor in Insti- 
tutional Management in Madison Col- 
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lege, Harrisonburg, Va. 
"17 

Roy L. Gillette is New York State 
Statistician of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and director 
of the New York State Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Statistics. His wife is the 
former Gertrude Nelson, °16. Their 
daughter, Maryellen, °41, is assistant 
Home Bureau Agent of Oswego Coun- 
ty. Another daughter, Ruth, is a 
sophomore at Cornell. 

18 

Gertrude Steward Mayer was mar- 
ried on December 10, 1941, to Callie 
R. Wilkson. They live in Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

20 

L. S. Huntington is teaching agri- 
culture in the Andrew S. Draper Cen- 
tral School in Schenevus, N. Y. He 
also owns a large dairy farm man- 
aged by the oldest of his six sons. 

io 4 | 

Gordon Cairns is head of the Animal 
Husbandry Department of the Uni- 
versity of Maine at Orno, Me. His wife 
is the former Ruth Sharp, ’37. 

9992 

Clara Loveland has recently ac- 
cepted the position of cafeteria dir- 
ector in the High School at Long 
Beach, N. Y. 

Clifford Buck announces with pride 
that a son arrived on May 5, 1940 
with four sisters there to greet him. 

30 

Prof. Stanley J. Brownwell, in 
charge of dairy extension, was praised 
for his work in a recent issue of the 
new farm publication The American 
Dairyman. Since Prof. Brownwell 
has been in charge, the number of 
cow testing associations in the state 
has been increased from 40 to 113. The 
article “Extension Answers the Call” 
says that much valuable research and 
experimental evidence would never be 
put into practice on farms were it not 
for the extension forces, specialists, 
and county agents of land grant col- 
leges. 
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31 

Jim Emerson has a 67 acre poultry 
farm at Sherwood, N. Y. He is married 
and has three children. 

33 

Charles England, a_ professor of 
dairy industry at the University of 
Maryland, visited Cornell recently 
while coaching Maryland’s dairy pro- 
ducts zyudging team. 

34 

William Davis is teaching vocational 
agriculture and industrial arts at the 
New Berlin Central School where he 
has been for five years. He is married 
and has 2° son. 

“Pete” Tack is an instructor in 
zoology at Michigan State. 

John Mack is in charge of vocational 
agriculture and teacher training work 
at Ithaca High School. He resides in 
East Ithaca. 

Russell Hill is an agriculture teach- 
er at Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 

35 

Mrs. R. Dubriel, the former Olive 
Calkins, of Rochester, N. Y. has a son, 
Robert Stimson Dubriel. June 
15, 1940. 

Lucy Schemp was married in Sage 
Chapel July 5, 1941 to Ernest Jacoby. 
Lucy taught Home Economics in Coop- 
erstown High School 1937 to 
1941. Mr. and Mrs. Jacoby’s new ad- 
dress is More Hill, Guilford, Conn. 

Elizabeth Donovan Overbough has 
a daughter, Nancy Katherine, 
February 25, 1941. 

Waliace E. Washoon is county agent 
at Watkins Glen, and is the proud 
father of a young son. 

Carl Hobbie has a farm radio pro- 
gram for one hour every Sunday morn- 
ing over WGR—-Buffalo, N. Y. It in- 
cludes the weather report, prices of 


born 


from 


born 


farm produce, farm meeting announce- 
ments, and short farm bulletins from 
Corneil. 

Donald Curtis was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of the Amer- 
ican Lumber and Treating Co. plant 
at Gainesville, Ga. on August 1. 

Kenneth Wells is teaching agricul- 
ture in the Dryden High School and is 
in charge of teacher training work 
there. 

36 

Rose Mary Bannigan was married 
this summer to Thomas Maher. Mrs. 
Maher has resigned her teaching posi- 
tion in Utica, N. Y. 

Jesse Freeman, who is an instructor 
in Household Management in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics, was married 
very recently to Harry MacDonald. 

Howard Smith and Ann F. Laughlin 
of Northport were married on Oct. 11, 
1941 and spent their honeymoon in the 
Catskills and at Cornell. 
salesman in charge of plans for the 
Stevens-Eaton Lumber Co. in North- 
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port, L. I. and wishes he had taken 
a course in Contracts along with his 
forestry work. 

Thomas Curry is assistant chief in- 
spector at the Seneca Ordnance Depot, 
Kendaia, employed by Civilian Quar- 
termaster Corps. Tom reports he has 
learned more in the past year than he 
believed possible, after six months at 
Pine Camp and three months on his 
present job. 

John E. Wurst is 1st Lieutenant, 
R.O.T.C. stationed at St. Bonaventure 
College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. He was 
transferred from Ft. Bragg, N. C. in 
September. 

Art Williams was married on Octo- 
ber 4, 1941 to Marion Fordham. Art 
is assistant Farm Bureau Agent in 
Duchess County. They will make their 
home in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

°37 

James Huxtable is teaching agricul- 
ture and science at Bridgewater High 
School. 

38 

Jerome Pasto is working in Soil 
Conservation at Hedgesville, West 
Virginia. 

Kenneth St. John is the county 
supervisor of the Farm Securities Ad- 
ministration for Monroe and Livings- 
ton counties in New York State. 

Tom Rich is teaching agriculture, 
training teachers, and coaching bas- 
ketball at Ithaca High School. 

Herbert Wells is a Beacon salesman. 
He is married and, at last report, 
he and his wife are expecting two to 
become three, very shortly. 

Cornell O’Kay works on a farm in 
the Thousand Islands. 

39 

Everett Schwartz is a agricultural 
teacher in the northern part of the 
state. 

Lloyd McGowan teaches agriculture 
at Ontario, N. Y. 

William Bensly, Jr. is running a 
dairy farm at Springville, N. Y. His 
wife is the former Cornelia Snell, ’40. 
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*40 
Ann Fusek is the Assistant 4-H 
leader of Columbia County. 
Bette Limpert is working the Home 
Bureau Agent in Jamestown, N. Y. 
Charles Mason is with the Duck 





Division of the State Conservation De- 
partment. 

Eric Van Patien has accepted a posi- 
tion in the biological laboratory of the 
Hales and Hunter Feed Company, in 
Chicago, Ill., where he will do experi- 
mental work with poultry and game 
bird nutrition. 

Matthew J. Freda is now working 
as a soil technologist for the Soil 
Conservation Service on the Mobile 
Field Survey. He is located at Spar- 
tonsburg, South Carolina. 

Dorothy Cooper is a foods demon- 
strator with the Rochester Gas and 
Electric Company. 

Merritt Means is teaching agricul- 
ture and shop in the Marion Central 
school. Mr. and Mrs. Means, the form- 
er Laura Smith 38. have a son, David 
William, born November 5, 1940. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Wimsatt, the 
former Ruth Peterson, are the parents 
of a baby boy, William, Jr. Mr. Wimsatt 
is an assistant in Ornithology. 

"41 

Mrs. Gloria Azariah has returned 
to India with her husband where she 
will teach Home Economics in the 
Agricultural Institute in Allahbad, 
India. 

Eloise Crosby is doing graduate 
work at Western Reserve University 
at Cleveland, Ohio. She may be reached 
at 2695 Rocklyn Road, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. 
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Mary Gadner is studying educational 
retailing at Simons College, in Boston, 
Mass. 

Rhoda Dunham was married October 
11, 1941 to Edwin Webster. They are 
planning to live in Cleveland, Ohio 
where Ed is working. 

Dottie Talbert was recently married 
to Bob Wiggans. They are living on 
Bob’s farm at Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 

Bill Heit is in Texas with the Fish 
and Wild Life Service. He is working 
on predator control. 


Isabelle Dempster was married on 
June 10, 1941 to Robert Rodwell. Their 
address is 1377 Dean St., Schenectady, 
NM. 

Vera Duffy is doing food promotion 
work at the Beechnut Packing Com- 
pany, in Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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The Basis of a Sound Business Cooperative is Voluntary Use by 


uses three methods to keep its patrons 
fully informed. 
s These methods are: 


OPEN FORMULAS and speci- 
fications for feeds, fertilizers, and 
farm supplies. 


THE G.L.F. PATRON, pub- 


lished several times a year. 


FARM PAPERS AND RADIO, 


through which G.L.F. passes on 
to farmers important news about 
their cooperative and valuable 
information on farming. 


OPEN FORMULAS 


If you should be asked to buy a herd of cattle 
which was described as 5 Holsteins, 3 Jerseys, 4 
Ayrshires, and~3 Guernseys, you would want to 
know something about the ages and the produc- 
tive ability of these animals before you would con- 
sider buying them. 

The same is true of a dairy feed. Every 
farmer needs to know more about the feed he 
buys than just a list of the ingredients. 


The G.L.F. open formulas list the exact 
amount of each ingredient used in making the 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. 


feeds, and provide a measure of their value by 
giving the number of pounds of digestible nutri- 
ents in a ton. 


THE G.L.F. PATRON 


There are many things farmers want to know 
that cannot be printed on the tag attached to 
a bag of feed. 


The 140,000 farmers who use G.L.F. are en- 
titled to all the information the resources of their 
cooperative enable it to assemble. From time 
to time the G.L.F. Patron is issued to pass this 
information on to its members. The latest issue 
is the Dairy Edition, just published. 


Probably your family has received a copy of 
this easy-to-read dairy handbook full of helpful 
suggestions gathered from the practices of suc- 
cessful dairymen and college tests. Similar edi- 
tions are issued frequently on poultry, farm 
supplies, seeds, fertilizers, petroleum, etc. 


FARM PAPERS AND RADIO 


Much of the information farmers need cannot 
wait for the issue of a booklet. G.L.F. passes 
on this type of information to its patrons through 
the pages of farm papers, and in radio broad- 
casts. News of the world and news of G.L.F. is 
broadcast for farmers over Cornell Station 


WHCU. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 





DON'T tell it to the Marines—they KNOW! 


Wuar’s BACK of that classic phrase “Tell 
It to the Marines’? Is it a touch of envy, 
perhaps? Is it admiration, in disguise? 

The tough Marines don’t give a hang. 
They just go on getting tougher. “From 
the Halls of Montezuma to the Shores of 
Tripoli” sing the Devil Dogs, and you get 
a glimpse of the colorful history of the 
United States Marine Corps—a history of 
brilliant service in many lands. In 95 of the years 
since the American Revolution the Corps has gone 
into action at the famous call “Send Marines!” They 
are the soldiers that go to sea—first on the war scene, 
first to fight. 

If they'd let you visit the Marine Corps bases at 
Quantico, at San Diego, at Parris Island and Guan- 
tanamo, you'd see the Marines preparing your defense 


Emblem 
of the United States 
Marine Corps 


by ultra-modern attack strategy—each divi- 
sion training to be its own self-contained 
expeditionary force, complete with planes 
and tanks and artillery, trucks and tractors, 
and engineer and supply services. 

Today International Harvester, dedicat- 
ing its effort to the cause of NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE, pledges its trucks to the needs of the 
Armed Forces of the nation. Today the les- 
sons of rugged, world-wide service—such service as 
Internationals have long been privileged to render 
the Marines—bear fruit of inestimable value. Where- 
ever duty calls them in the emergency, International 
Trucks shall play their part— Defenders all! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIGNAL TRUCKS 





